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between Great Britain and France and to arrive at an agreement concerning the future of Turkey. In January and February, 1853, Nicholas had four interviews with Sir Hamilton Seymour, British ambassador to St. Petersburg. The tsar reiterated the familiar argument that the Turkish "bear" was dying, and insisted on the necessity of an understanding between Russia and England as to the future of Turkish territories. He made it clear that he would not tolerate the establishment of England in Constantinople, and, while disclaiming any intention of annexing that city, he admitted that it might temporarily be occupied by the Russians. He proposed the creation of an independent Moldavia, Wallachia, and Serbia under Russian protection, and of an independent Bulgaria. Egypt and Crete were magnanimously assigned to England, and the Turkish coasts of the Adriatic and the Archipelago to Austria.16 In making this proposal Nicholas not only unwisely assumed that it would command the support of Austria but also underestimated the military might of France and misjudged the probable reaction of the British cabinet. In Seymour's opinion the Russian offer was inspired by a desire to reduce Turkey to a state of vassalage, and Russell hastened to reject the plan (even before it had been fully developed by the tsar to the British ambassador) on the ground that the dissolution of the Porte was a mere conjecture, that any partition of Turkey would require consultation with France and Austria, and that even a temporary occupation of Constantinople by the Russians would be fraught with "numberless hazards" and might lead to annexation (February 9, 1853, N.S.). In spite of this rebuke Nicholas persisted in his belief that his overtures to Seymour had contributed to a better understanding between St. Petersburg and London. In a letter to Queen Victoria, written at the height of the crisis (November I, 1853, N.S.), the tsar referred to the definite obligation of the two governments to consult one another whenever the fate of Turkey was at stake, and he quoted his conversations with Seymour as evidence of his good faith.17 British opinion did not share this view; and when
16 An undated contemporary memorandum written in French in Nicholas's own hand provided for a somewhat different distribution of Turkish territories. This tentative plan envisaged the establishment of Constantinople as a free city, with Russian and Austrian troops in control, respectively, of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. Text in Zaionchkovsky, op. eft,, Vol. I, Pt. IIy pp. 357-358.
17 "C*e$t fort fimicalj. metis cela ne conclut rien," Nicholas wrote peevishly on Victoria's non-comrnittal reply to his letter. He still clung to the belief that his London conversations (1844) had produced a "new system" which it was in the power of the queen to enforce.